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riches; and, I think, we cannot find a more natural description of a poor man, whose merits are lost in Ms poverty, than that in the words of the wise man : * There was a little city, and few men within it; and there came a great king against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it: now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city; yet no man remembered that same poor man. Then said I, Wisdom is better than strength : nevertheless, the poor man's wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard1.'
The middle condition seems to be the most advantageously situated for the gaining of wisdom. Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our wants, and riches upon enjoying our superfluities; and as Cowley has said in another ease, ' It is hard for a man to keep a steady eye upon truth, who is always in a battle or a triumph.*
If wo regard poverty and wealth, as they are apt to produce virtues or vices in the mincl of man, one may observe that there is a set of each of these growing out of poverty, quite different from that which rises out of wealth. Humility and patience, industry and temperance, are very often the good qualities of a poor man. Humanity and good-nature, magnanimity, and a sense of honour, are as often the qualifications of the rich. On the contrary, poverty is apt to betray a man into envy, riches into arrogance; poverty is too often attended with fraud, vicious compliance, repining, murmur, and discontent. Riches expose, a man to pride and luxury, a foolish elation of heart, and too great a fondness for the present world. In short, the middle condition is most eligible to the man who would improve him-solf in virtue; as I have before shown, it is the most advantageous for the gaining of knowledge. It was upon this consideration that Agar founded his prayer, which for the wisdom of it is recorded in Holy Writ: 1 Two things have I required of Theo; deny me them
J JNecl. I*, 14-10.